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agreement with both his analytical approach and his conclusions, it seems nig- 
gling to point to two justifiable omissions given the study's purpose, scope, 
and length. First, much of his analysis rests on theoretical judgments and in- 
tuitive observations about causation, changes, and trends in the international 
political economy. The evidence presented in support, however, tends to be 
anecdotal and inconclusive, in some cases probably the best that can be done. 
There is little systematic empirical evidence presented, however, even when 
available. For example, a fundamental conclusion of his analysis is that there 
are increasing levels of protectionism and interventionism in the world. While 
he recognizes that the increased rhetoric of protectionism has been more the 
norm than the reality of increased protectionism, much of his analysis centers 
around this trend. While his judgments may well be correct, they would carry 
greater weight if the empirical evidence had been more systematically eval- 
uated where appropriate. 

Second, much has been written about finding ways to preserve the benefits 
of a liberal international economy faced with the declining ability and will- 
ingness of the United States to exert leadership. If Gilpin's pessimistic con- 
clusion about the low probability of maintaining an open liberal international 
System is correct, much more work needs to be done to find ways of mini- 
mizing the costs of at least a degree of closure. Work on the conditions for 
international Cooperation after hegemony by such writers as Axelrod and Ke- 
ohane, important though it may be, needs to be better supplemented with 
evaluations of second- and third-best policy options. Gilpin does not address 
the problem of the United States' learning to act as a "normal" State in the 
international System. In his theoretical synthesis, Gilpin seems to be trying 
to meld a state-centered neomercantilist analysis with a market-centered lib- 
eral analysis in giving equal weight to both sides of the state-market interac- 
tion. The result is still an analysis that remains fundamentally rooted in 
neomercantilist assumptions. It is rather his personal values and objectives 
that are fundamentally liberal (see p. 25). Thus, his failure to come fully to 
terms with the implications of his pessimistic conclusions may be due in part 
to the inherent tension between his analytical assumptions on the one side 
and his liberal values on the other. 

James Conrad, Mount Holyoke College 

The Sound of Leadership: Presidential Communication in the Modern Age. 
By Roderick P. Hart. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987. Pp. 
xxiii, 277. $39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper.) 

The Rhetorical Presidency . By Jeffrey K. Tulis. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. Pp. x, 209. $19.95.) 

This review examines two recent additions to the growing literature on the 
public presidency. In The Rhetorical Presidency, Jeffrey Tulis places presi- 
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dential rhetoric within the larger context of changing conceptions of the po- 
litical order in an admirable and successful effort to integrate the history of 
ideas with the study of political institutions. He views presidential rhetoric 
as both a reflection and an elaboration of underlying theories of governance. 
The founders worried about the danger that a powerful executive might pose 
to the system if power were derived from the role of populär leader. They 
feared demagoguery and designed institutions to mitigate the effects of such 
appeals. They also settled the major questions of the regime by the founding 
itself and thus narrowed the ränge of acceptable demogogic appeals. 

Official rhetoric in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries conformed to 
this constitutional theory. Presidential policy rhetoric was written, not spo- 
ken, and was addressed principally to Congress, not the public. Rhetoric di- 
rected primarily to the people, such as inaugural addresses and proclama- 
tions, focused on populär instruction of constitutional principle and 
articulation of the general tenor and direction of presidential policy rather 
than the merits of particular policy proposals. Although later in the nineteenth 
Century the quantity of presidential rhetoric increased, the character of pres- 
idential speech remained within traditional bounds, with the exception ofthat 
of the ill-fated Andrew Johnson. 

At the turn of the Century, Theodore Roosevelt broke with the practice of 
his predecessors and embarked on a series of rhetorical campaigns to secure 
passage of legislation to regulate the railroads. Nevertheless, he was con- 
strained by existing principles of governing and was careful to limit his public 
appeals to periods preceding and following Congress* deliberations over the 
Hepburn Act. He also took care to State his case in terms of principle, not de- 
tailed policy, to repeat principles often, and to moderate public expectations 
of the success of policy. 

Roosevelt feit that the times required plebiscitary leadership through in- 
spirational rhetoric to revive and perpetuate the country's founding principles 
and thus that he was acting in a fashion that was consistent with the essential 
objects and most general principles of the Constitution, even if he was de- 
parting from specific constitutional prescriptions. All the while he was con- 
cerned about the potential abuse of rhetoric and with setting an example of 
moderation in its use. 

William Howard Taft followed Roosevelt into the White House and pro- 
duced policy-specific messages to Congress. But it was Woodrow Wilson who 
set the modern practice of presidential populär leadership, combining 
Roosevelt's inspirational approach with the policy specificity of Taft. More- 
over, he legitimized these practices with a reinterpretation of the constitu- 
tional order. Compared to the founders, Wilson accorded greater weight to 
the role of public opinion in the daily conduct of government and to the in- 
terplay between the leader and the people. He was more concerned with in- 
creasing energy in the executive and less about the consequences of dema- 
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goguery. Thus, his policy rhetoric was more often spoken and was addressed 
principally to the people, not Congress, in order to enhance his leadership 
of Congress and increase the executive's accountability. The content of his 
speech also diverged from past practice: it become more visionary, articulat- 
ing a picture of the future and leading the public to it rather than appealing 
to and reinvigorating established principles. Moreover, Wilson often took 
specific policy Stands in his speeches. 

The form and content of Wilson's rhetoric became the pattern for his suc- 
cessors. Tulis asserts that it was Wilson's justification for his innovations in 
rhetoric that legitimized similar behavior on the part of future chief execu- 
tives. This is a plausible explanation, but we could have more confidence in 
such a conclusion if the author had systematically examined alternative expla- 
nations and the thinking of the presidents who followed Wilson into the Oval 
Office. 

Tulis is a close Student of the rhetorical presidency, but he is not enamored 
with it. Through short, provocative case studies of Woodrow Wilson's cam- 
paign for the League of Nations «nd Lyndon Johnson's efforts to obtain the 
passage of his War on Poverty, the author insightfully adds his voice to the 
growing chorus of analysts pointing out that there are limits to both what pres- 
idents can accomplish through populär leadership and the system's ability to 
function under the auspices of a theory of populär leadership. 

The final chapter, in which the author reflects on the meaning and signif- 
icance of the transformation of American politics wrought by the rhetorical 
presidency, is less systematic and rigorous than the preceding chapters, and 
careful readers are likely to find the reasoning less compelling. Nothwith- 
standing, this is a book well worth reading; it increases substantially our un- 
derstanding of the public presidency. 

Roderick Hart picks up where Tulis leaves off. His concern is the nearly 
ten thousand instances of presidential speech between the day Harry Truman 
took office and the end of 1985. Moreover, he is less concerned with the sub- 
stance of what presidents said than with why they said what they did and when 
and where they said it. 

There are other important differences between the books as well. Where 
the bulk of The Rhetorical Presidency is narrowly focused and rigorously rea- 
soned, The Sound of Leadership is expansive and the inferences are often un- 
supported and speculative. Where Tulis argues from a theoretical basis, 
Hart's reasoning is ad hoc. Where the former has a careful structure to his 
analysis, the latter is disorganized and difficult to follow. 

Nevertheless, Hart's data base is impressive and represents an immense 
research effort. Moreover, the author exploits his data in a wide variety of 
ways. Readers are sure to find something of interest in the pages of the volume 
and learn much that they did not know. 

Not unexpectedly, Hart finds that presidents speak more often to a more 
diverse set of audiences on a wider variety of topics than ever before. Much 
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of this is accounted for by the increase in the ceremonial role of the presi- 
dency. One of his key conclusions is that "public speech no longer attends the 
processes of governance— it is governance" [Hart's italics] (p. 14). 

In his discussion the author provides numerous tables and graphs to Sup- 
port his conclusions. Yet they frequently array the data in ways that do not 
illuminate the questions he has raised. For example, he asserts that presidents 
have not changed the topics about which speak over time. The data he pro- 
vides the reader, however, are comparisons of the topics addressed by Dem- 
ocratic and Republican presidents, not the more appropriate comparisons of 
individual presidents in chronological order. Similarly, he argues that the au- 
diences addressed, the topics discussed, and the locations selected for 
speeches do not change over the course of an administration. Yet he compares 
the first and second halves of all administrations combined together, thus 
masking any Variation across administrations. When he focuses on the ränge 
of topics on which presidents speak, he again aggregates the speeches of all 
presidents. This problem occurs throughout the study. 

The author believes that speech is ä powerful tool of presidential leader- 
ship, yet he is able to find no systematic evidence that speech is related to 
public support. Unphased by this, he examines the rhetorical efForts of pres- 
idents Johnson and Nixon and concludes that, although it is unclear that 
speech gave them power, at least they acted as if it did. How do we know this? 
The author turns psychologist and explains, without the benefit of proof, that 
they relied on speeches "to establish their authority over their opponents and 
. . . it made them feel safe from their opponents and better about themselves" 
(p. 103). Even the fact that the two chief executives responded rhetorically 
to crisis situations in their administrations in fundamentally different ways is 
not enough to challenge this conclusion. It is apparently impossible to dis- 
prove. 

Too often the author makes strong assertions, unencumbered with quali- 
fications, about how presidents think and fails to support them with evidence. 
For example, according to the author, "presidents use speech to convince 
themselves and others that they are not impotent" (p. 79). The next sentence 
reads: "One anecdote should suffice to make this latter point." 

The chapter on media coverage of the president contains interesting data 
on presidential news stories. For example, the president is shown speaking 
only a very small percentage of the time on television news. Moreover, there 
was no relationship between the number of speeches presidents gave and the 
major media coverage they received. (Such findings would seem to undercut 
assertions about both the importance of speech and the White House's ability 
to orchestrate the media.) 

The chapter on presidential elections reports that presidents intensify their 
speech-making schedules and broaden the geographic locations of their 
speaking in election years but do not change the topics on which they speak. 
They do, however, place increased emphasis on values in their election year 
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speeches. Unsurprisingly, voter density and political competitiveness drive 
presidential decisions regarding the locations of campaign Speeches. 

In the concluding chapter Hart joins Tulis in a negative appraisal of the rhe- 
torical presidency . He finds that the emphasis on public speech dulls the Pres- 
ident 's intellect, robs him of time to reflect, creates an artificial reinforcement 
for the correctness of his views, and encourages a feeling that rhetoric is equiv- 
alent to action. Presidents become too powerful and more concerned with ex- 
ploiting Citizens* predispositions than with meeting their needs. They choose 
speech that pacifies and shrink from rhetoric that challenges, stimulates, or 
educates. 

At the same time, voters pay too much attention to the president, depriving 
him of privacy and other governmental actors of the attention they require. 
In addition, presidential ceremonies encourage people to lessen their surveil- 
lance of the president as a political figure. The public also places too much 
emphasis on personal attractiveness in selecting presidents. 

All of these criticisms deserve attention and some of them may be valid. 
Unfortunately, the author offers them as truisms rather than as propositions 
that require rigorous evaluation. In this regard they are characteristic of this 
fascinating but undisciplined work. 

George C. Edwards, III, Texas AitM University 



The In-and-Outers: Presidential Appointees and Transient Government in 
Washington. Edited by G. Calvin Mackenzie. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1987. Pp. xix, 239. $26.50.) 

The "in-and-outers" analyzed in this collection of essays are the six hundred 
to seven hundred presidential appointees who run the government. As G. 
Calvin Mackenzie argues, "From the earliest days of the United States as a 
nation, the highest-ranking administrators of the federal government have 
been drawn from a category of people known in federal parlance as 'in-and- 
outers/ individuals for whom government Service is neither a profession nor 
a career . No other nation relies so heavily on noncareer personnel for the man- 
agement of its government" (p. xiii). However, despite the high profiles of 
these appointees, there has never been a comprehensive study of the selec- 
tion process until the National Academy of Public Administration^ Presiden- 
tial Appointee Project in 1982. The essays in this book are based largely on 
this database and are attempts to provide reliable information about these ap- 
pointees and their job experiences. 

Presidential government is the "thin layer" of officials with policy-making 
powers in the White House, departments, and agencies. These appointees 
define a given administration: creating its tone and setting its operational style 
and managerial effectiveness. In Dom Bonafede's judgment, "the character 



